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These gentlemen slept all the day, danced, sang, played musical in- 
struments, and drank palm-wine all the night. Their chieftains, when 
enriched by trade, had sometimes as many as a hundred wives : not 
a man was honest, not a woman was virtuous among them. While, 
among the Mohammedans, the drinking of strong liquors, the marrying 
of more than four wives, theft, lying, harlotry, and all other vices, were 
sternly forbidden. In every village was a school, in which the child- 
ren were instructed in the Koran, and in writing Arabic, and taught 
maxims of morality. 

Tims it is not without surprise, and somewhat of contempt, that 
we read in this work (p. 515) : "The moral tone of the followers of 
Mohammed is pitched at a lower key than that of the untutored 
African." And again : " The only religion that now makes proselytes 
is that of Jesus Christ." 



FLOURENS ON THE SCIENCE OF MAN.* 



So diversely, within the last few years, has it been thought necessary 
to treat of the science of man, that, though anthropologists are 
thoroughly alive to its real meaning, the general public still remains 
profoundly ignorant of its true scope and aim. While some view 
it from a purely materialistic standpoint, and limit its sphere to an 
examination of man's physical constitution, eliding, or but superficially 
contemplating his mental attributes and nature ; others regard it in 
the light of philosophic generalisation, and interpret it to signify the 
study of the laws of historical progress and civilisation. The science 
of man is not uncommonly confused, also, with a general anecdotical 
description of his habits portrayed by a fanciful pen from old books 
of travels, and other equally trustworthy sources. That the proper 
study of the science of man involves the most minute examination 
and careful comparison of a series of facts in which day by day 
some trifling change may affect the whole science, seems to be an idea 
quite foreign to the average inquirer. The problems of man's origin 
— his capacities for progress and happiness, his antiquity and his 
future, rise like dreadful phantoms, and men of science turn and flee 
before them in dismay. But the study of anthropology or the science 
of man would be unnecessary, did its followers confine themselves to 

* Science de V Homme. Par Gustave Flourens. Premiere partie, tome 
premier. Bruxelles. 1805. 
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the limits of ethnography, or shackle themselves by traditionary 
legends testifying to their own truth upon their internal evidence 
only, and hence the necessity for a more philosophical appreciation of 
historical anthropology. 

The broad field of anthropology comprises many harvesters, and 
among these the philosophers who seek to unravel the laws of man's 
being by a close examination of his history and so inferentially to 
arrive at an approximation to man's origines, form no inconsiderable 
section. While Germany has produced her Lessing, Goethe, Herder, 
and Schlegel, and while Sismondi and Roscoe in their several depart- 
ments have illustrated special portions of the philosophy of history, — ■ 
France has not remained behind. To the names of authors upon this 
branch of anthropology, we have now to add that of M. Gustave 
Flourens, of whose work, so far as published, we shall now proceed to 
give an account. 

Wc are met at the outset by one difficulty, which time alone can 
remedy. We have here but a fragment of the first section of M. 
Flourens' proposed work, and, in the present state of anthropology, 
the very portion on which it is desirable to exercise the greatest cau- 
tion. The author describes the design of his work to be as follows : — 

" The first part presents the action of humanity : first, the means 
of arriving at the true knowledge of human events, the production of 
these events, the influences by which they may be modified, the origin 
of nations, their comparative antiquity, the value of history ; next, 
man's past subsistence on the earth, and that of each nation down 
to our epoch — the eras of humanity ; and finally, man's future as 
founded upon the labours of the past and the aspirations of the 
present. 

" The second part is devoted to the determination of the varieties 
of the human species, or races, and of their divisions, as afforded by 
the characteristics of the mind and body. 

" The third portion comprehends material facts : the body of man 
and the other bodies constituting the universe, both organic or in- 
organic, studied from a human point of view. This point of view, 
alone true and worth}', should finally everywhere replace the theolo- 
gical point of view. " 

Now, while coinciding in the last few words in which M. Flourens 
describes the scope of his work, we cannot but regret that the 
third and concluding part had not had the prior position assigned 
to it, and the more so, as on the very first page M. Flourens sub- 
scribes to the doctrine that the study of entire humanity is best 
initiated and most practically carried out by the contemplation 
of man as an individual, passing thence through family relations, to 
national life and race distinctions. To begin with broad generalisa- 
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tions was the fault of bygone students, and we confess it surprises us 
to find so accomplished a writer pursuing a method which, even in 
metaphysical Germany has been abandoned, of late years, for a greater 
degree of minuteness. A succession of monographs upon particular 
subjects cannot immediately lead to the clear establishment of a 
science on a broad basis ; it would, in the present state of anthro- 
pology, be more prudent to avoid hasty conclusions drawn from the 
premises contained in a conspectus which must necessarily remain 
very incomplete for years to come. With this protest we may turn 
to the examination of the instalment before us. 

No men know better how to put truisms in a brilliant way than 
Frenchmen. The reader is earned on with enthusiastic admiration 
at the clearness and cogency with which doctrines apparently new 
are laid down ; and a kind of involuntary admiration causes this 
mirage of truisms to be accepted by him as novel reasonings. In 
this new world, which is the old — as Tennyson has it — the new 
form glitters and becomes the cynosure of every eye that it meets. 
But snatch away the veil and wash off the paint, and the old familiar 
verity of " nothing new under the sun" stands disclosed, raising in 
our minds such emotions as the special intellectual constitution of the 
individual looking on may call forth. Yet, the sophistical art has its 
uses too — in its beneficial office of varying the expression of dogs- 
eared facts by wit, and sometimes turning up a diamond from the 
dung-hill. Eastern poetry derives its charms in the minds of those 
who read it, not from the multitude of ideas it presents so much as 
from the vast numbers of ways in which the same figure may be 
offered to the mind by the employment of synonyms. 

The anthropomorphous tendency displayed by some writers is worthy 
of much more careful study than it has yet received. In one shape 
or other the habit of looking at everything as related to man's bodily 
form, is constantly evinced by writers of widely different views. The 
last century produced a man, whose scientific attainments have been 
unjustly obscured by a singular theology, subsisting in our days 
as a religious sect. In his youth regarded by many as a practical 
and profound anatomist, Swedenborg earned into his theological 
speculations the idea of a universal man in the form of which he 
averred the whole cosmical universe, interior and exterior, subsisted ; 
and in the present day, carrying the substantially same idea into social 
life, we find some American writers, beginning their reconstruction of 
society by insisting on the sovereignty of the individual as the basis 
of a staple form of political association. In like manner the man of 
science, studying the jwoblems of the past witli a view to the neces- 
sities of the present and the possibilities of the future, commences 
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best with the investigation of man's intimate nature, physiologically 
and psychologically. But, we fear, that the opposite course of taking- 
large groups of men in a corporate capacity, and reasoning from them 
to the individual, will only complicate and confuse the work to be 
accomplished. But a very few years ago facts, universally accepted 
at the present day, were not only unknown, but unsuspected ; and 
we have every reason to assign a much greater antiquity to the dawn 
of civilisation in Europe than was possible before the discovery of the 
Swiss lake habitations. This led to further researches, and, but 
recently, somewhat complicated machinery of wood referable to pre- 
historic times, has been discovered in Upper Italy.* Again, we read 
of traces of prehistoric civilisation in Ttaly ; at a depth of thirty feet 
foundation walls of human habitations and tools were discovered in 
Modena ; below that, at a depth of seventy feet, other fragments of 
human habitations were found, and still lower, removed a hundred feet 
from the surface, there were traces of a still more remote culture, t 
And yet, in the face of these discoveries, the infinitely delicate problem 
of human origines is proposed to be solved by mere deductions from 
the history of the migrations and anthropological characteristics of 
known historic peoples ; modern, indeed, when compared with the 
builders of the structures to which we have referred ! It is too soon 
to come to definite conclusions. 

"Nations perish," says M. Flourens; "but history perishes not. 
Amidst the rains which encumber its path, it advances with a firm 
step. Perhaps it sheds a few tears upon the ashes of a great people ; 
but it has faith in humanity, and shaking off this dust sometime in- 
stinct with life, it resumes its way." 

It is not desirable to occupy the reader's time with such anthro- 
pology as this, nor need it to have been quoted, except for the curious 
subjective illustrations of anthropology, it, in some degree, affords. 
M. Flourens here is completely anthropomorphistic in his eloquence. 
To individualise history would seem rather the function of an artist 
than that of a man of science. 

" History ])erishes not, though nations" (objective forms capable of 
sight and touch) "perish. History advances amidst" (subjective) 
" ruins with" (subjectively) " firm steps. History sheds tears ! " 

History has even a religious faith, and a will of its own ! Beally, in 
the face of such a passage as this, we are tempted to much risibility. 

It may be true that the concrete action of humanity is subject to 
definite laws of which we, as individuals, have no consciousness ; but 

* GastaMi, Lake Habitations, pp. 110-112. 

t Vollgraff, Ethnologic, Anthropologic, und Slaals-l'hilosophic. Erster 
TUeil ; Autliropojjnosie, p. 40. Marburg-. 1851. 
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surely to set up vague forms of misty splendour should be left to 
some other hands than those of the student of the strict science of 
man. We should agree with the frank fearless words of Reich, 
so instinct with the spirit of impartiality, and the free acceptation of 
a materialistic destiny — should this exist— rather than bow down at 
the shrine of a vague generalisation. 

" If we desire," observes Reich, " to investigate the causes of 
phenomena, we must take up a standpoint external to them ; we 
must not permit ourselves to be drawn into the region of phenomena, 
and our verdict must not be the result of our own peculiaiities. 
And for the veiy reason that it is so unusual to find investigators 
leaving their own personality out of the inquiry, it happens that the 
universe in its magnitude and entirety is always judged with refer- 
ence to individual relations, and construed according to the greater or 
less area of the partial observer. All philosophical systems, hithei - to 
built up outside of the path of exact natural investigation, all cosmo- 
gonies written without frank recognition and valuation of the facts 
conquered by the aid of sciences, show themselves to be the faithful 
mirror-picture of individual modes of private cogitation ; and these, 
being devoid of a true basis, suffer ah initio from the evil of insolidity, 
as also from the weakness of inherent contradiction, because, instead 
of proceeding from the Great All, they have the individuality of their 
founder for their angle of incidence ; for these reasons were they 
endowed with only an ephemeral existence, and the first breath of 
impartial inquiry was enough, not alone to shake them to the founda- 
tion, but to destroy them altogether. 

" The man ignorant of nature, wrapped in his sublime fog, and 
over-estimating his species, regards himself as the centre of the 
world. The impartial philosopher knows of himself that he is 
scarcely of that significance in the universe which is possessed by a 
grain of sand in the ocean ; and in the process of inquiry, he assumes 
his own value to equal zero. Hence it is not at all wonderful that the 
results obtained are diametrically opposed."'* 

Such a mode of investigation, we think, is likely to be much more 
fertile in results — though less flattering to man's vanity — than the 
a priori reasoning of an Oken, or the baseless speculations rising out 
of oral tradition or assumed revelation, befitting a period when the 
tendency of thought was of an entirely different nature. 

M. Flourens, in the work before us, makes the remark that "the 
study of man is not a problem of geometry, or of mathematical reason- 
ing, but of observation and experience. "t Very true and very trite, 
but the whole question hinges upon the mode of observation. No 
two men exactly observe or record their experiences in the same way ; 
there are few who are not biassed by early education, even if not by 

* Keith, Die Allgemeine Natarlehre des Mcnschen, p. 1, sq. 
f Flourens, p. 301. 
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personal interests. A devotion to an impartial science of man, to 
be sincere and fecund for future observers, involves — amidst the fleet- 
ing struggles of life — a daily and hourly social martyrdom. We 
appear, in one sense, to be ever at the threshold of our enterprise ; 
to be proclaiming for ever the necessity of impartial observation 
founded upon induction, without making a step in the right direction 
by fearlessly investigating the human organism per se, subject to no 
theories as to origin, pandering to no passing prejudice, pointing to no 
vague political paradise in the dim mists of the future. 

It is useless to attempt to assign laws, when the guiding principle 
remains concealed from us. It is not impossible that observation 
may ultimately unriddle the riddle of the inherent antipathies and 
sympathies of human races (which exercise so powerful an influence, 
and, in fact, constitute the problem) • but to endeavour the solution of 
the riddle of the sphinx, involves eventualities from which system - 
builders alone refuse to recoil, and which ultimately lead to destruc- 
tion and confutation. 

After a few preliminary considerations, pointing to the gradual 
peopling of the world from the Orient, and the subsequent population 
of America by Europe in its turn, M. Flourens defines the domain of 
history to consist in " the study of those great ideas which crush peo- 
ples under their pressure, and remodel them according to their pitiless 
decrees", and in the consideration of " those instinctive movements of 
nations which change the face of the world." 

" History," he continues, " cherishes centuries which know how to 
suffer, and battle to increase by a new moral conquest the patrimony 
of the human race. But vulgar conquerors, whose ambition is their 
sole motive, find a severe judge in her. She pardons no attempt 
upon the life of nations ; she leaves to politics their legal rights ; but, 
in the lowest tribe of savages, as in the most civilised of nations, the 
rights of man are respected by her. 

" History has in her hands as a sacred deposit, not alone the facts 
of human existence, the past of nations, but also the reward of the 
labours of every man. The past belongs to history ; the present is 
about to belong to her; she leaves to man nothing but the future." 

In the second chapter, M. Flourens defines the foundation of history 
to be the belief in the testimony of man transmitted by oral tradition 
or by written monuments : this belief is innate in man's nature, as 
shewn by the veracity of children before having any ideas of honour 
or virtue ; while the instinct of credulity is necessary to the mind, 
for, deprived of it, it would refuse all instruction, and there would 
then be no longer any society nor human wisdom. But joined with 
the instinct of belief, reason should be exercised to distinguish between 
the true and the false engendered by the interests of men. 
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Here we would pause to remark, that sometimes in historical mat- 
ters the very misrepresentations made by men in the course of events 
become history in themselves, and therefore truly part of it. Of this 
we would remind the reader, in order to prevent the unnecessary 
writing of history as it ought to be, not as it is or teas. Though no 
one of unprejudiced mind would be disposed to admit the policy of 
doing evil that good may come of it, yet it is impossible to be blind to 
the fact that, in large sections of time, gross crimes and events of im- 
mediate evil have resulted in the evolution of ultimate good to hu- 
manity in the aggregate. But when M. Flourens writes that " reason 
should exercise an absolute empire over history", he is only express- 
ing an axiom universally admitted, and, of late years, the rule in 
practice. " History," as he afterwards says, " is only concerned with 
facts." But, possessing these, it is not enough; these facts would 
remain incomplete if their origin be not discovered. This consists in 
the human will, which has the power of choosing between reason and 
passion — botli equally tending to the good of man, but by different 
ways. M. Flourens draws attention to the constant confusion of 
various ideas under the name of causes. There can be but one cause— 
the will , but the generating facts are the motives. " Their power is 
real, but it should not be admitted without examination ; the order 
of events is not any mark of their origin." Finally, in leaving this 
subject, lie says : " Chance cannot be wholly banished from history ; 
but it should occupy a very small place therein." 

M. Flourens commences his third chapter by saying that " if man 
were a pure intelligence acting upon other intelligences, it would be 
sufficient to determine the principle of his activity to find in it the 
entire origin of human events. But man consists at once of intel- 
ligence and matter : matter, which is the sphere of his activity, 
necessarily exercises an influence upon his body, which transmits a 
portion of it to the mind itself. The mind has, therefore, to combat 
this influence and reconquer its liberty without cessation. " Material 
agents intervene in the production of human events as influences, and 
occasionally become motives. Among these last, M. Flourens instances 
the Baltic catastrophe, which forced three hundred thousand Kymry 
down upon the Roman empire, and led to the campaigns under 
Marius ; also the destruction, in more recent times, of the Danish 
colonies of Greenland by the lowering of the temperature ; these 
events, and similar facts in universal history, however, he considers 
to belong rather to a wider range of history than that of humanity 
alone. 

Geographical circumstances M. Flourens counts among the main 
causes of the prosperity of great cities ; in this confusing the effect 
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with the cause, for, as man was free to fix upon his dwelling-place, it 
was only natural that he should select the most favourable locality, 
and that this should continue, unless disturbed by some convulsion of 
nature, to form an important centre for human intercommunication. 
Many years ago M. Kohl, the well known German traveller, pointed 
out the permanence of capital cities, rarely removed very far from 
their ancient sites, and then only in obedience to the changes in the 
course of rivers, or other natural events. 

M. Flourens proceeds, in the fourth chapter, to show that this 
eternal flux and reflux of events form character ; and thence he passes 
from individual to national life, and from biography proper to history. 
Mixed races, according to M. Flourens, possess but a precarious exist- 
ence ; they have no vital endurance, and gradually fall before pure 
races, who are more susceptible of civilisation. Here we cannot agree 
with M. Flourens. The facts are against it; it is the mixed races 
who play the most distinguished part in the history of civilisation. 
England and North America are more composite in their ethnic cha- 
racteristics than any other civilising powers, and yet we see no falling 
off in the anthropological characteristics of the races of those political 
entities. The composite character of the British populations, has 
recently received ample demonstration at the hands of Mr. Macintosh, 
in the pages of this Review; and no doubt further researches would 
materially confirm his conclusions. The time may come when all the 
nations of Europe will receive similar searching scrutiny ; and we are 
not disposed to think that M. Flourens will be found confirmed in his 
observations. 

We do not propose here to enter upon the dangerous ground of 
monogeny and polygeny ; but we transfer a few words from M. Flou- 
rens to this place, in order to show his bias on that question. 

" The human species," says he, " is one : in appearing, the races 
have constituted the species. The races appeared at various periods 
simultaneously, and in several primitive distinct tribes, or original 
divisions. Species is not an abstraction of the mind ; it is a reality 
proved by facts. The broad features of humanity are everywhere the 
same : no variation is apparent in man's nature (aucune variation 
n'atteint I'homme xrrofomt). There are not in humanity those essen- 
tial differences which, in other beings, separate beings of the same 
genus. The soul still more distinctly reveals its unity ; no matter 
the diversities of colour, of language, of civilisation, the ideas of the 
species always correspond to the human voice. The existence of 
nationalities (peiqylades) formed by the product of mixed races, proves 
specific unity. These products are imperfect; but they have been 
able to subsist separated from their stocks, and to reproduce them- 
selves throughout numerous generations, as long as no foreign influ- 
ence had weighed upon them." 
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We must confess that the way in which M. Flourens inaugurates 
his q;iest into the science of man, as we have before said, does not 
impress us with any vast idea of his originality. We must, however, 
wait with patience for the portions of his book yet to follow. Fascinating 
as the philosophy of history necessarily is to the philanthropist, im- 
portant as it is to the statesman, it is yet but in its infancy, the haze 
of metaphysics having so long obscured the plain practical facts of the 
science of mind from the eyes of the student. 

We quite agree with M. Flourens in his recommendation of induc- 
tion as the only guide to any true science of history ; but, with so 
incomplete a knowledge of that mysterious past, which is the store- 
house of human error and human weakness, as well as the repository 
of man's greatest triumphs and noblest efforts, how can we expect 
with any confidence to apply inductive processes to large periods of 
time, without a more distinct knowledge of man as a physical being, 
without the light of archaic anthropology, and the support of ana- 
tomical science as a basis 1 

Through the four hundred pages of this book, M. Flourens con- 
tinues his purely historical discourse. We regret that our space does 
not enable us to present many brilliant and acute passages ; but 
it would be premature, at the present stage of the work, to pass any 
final opinion upon its contents. We must reiterate our regret at the 
arrangement adopted by the author, though we shall await the deve- 
lopment of his method of treatment with confidence, and suspend our 
judgment. 



